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us bombs Serbia 


No to war 

hysteria! 


HYSTERICAL STORIES fill 
NZ's mass media about the 
"butcher of Serbia" and the 
"tyrant of Yugoslavia". 

These stories are aimed at 
mobilising public support be¬ 
hind the US war on Serbia. 

The New World Order 
proclaimed by America’s rul¬ 
ers is based on state terrorism 
against anyone who dares 
oppose US dictates. 

Saddam Hussein was once 
an American stooge, waging a 
US-funded war against Iran. 
Then he fell foul of US oil 
interests and was demonised 
by the “free press”. 

Now there’s a similar cam¬ 
paign against Milosevic, Ser¬ 
bia’s nationalistic ruler. Yet 
he used to be in favour with 
Washington when he helped 
break up former Yugoslavia. 


America’s foeign policy 
shifts are all about advancing 
the interests of US big busi¬ 
ness. It’s got nothing to do 
with “saving” Kosovans from 
Milosevic’s tyranny. 

And Shipley’s support for 
Nato’s bombing of Serbia is 
all about protecting the in¬ 
terests of NZ profiteers. 

Working class people 
have everything to lose by 
identifying with our rulers. 

America, the world’s rich¬ 
est country, has the greatest 
gap between rich and poor in 
the West. But the US is fast 
being overtaken by NZ. 

Our enemies are at home. 
They’re the fat cats who 
exploit NZ workers while 
backing US aggression. 

They’re the ones we 
should be fighting. 


America's War Crimes 

IN RECENT times Washington has: 

■ Invaded Panama with 26,000 troops. 
The bombing of the poor quarters 
of Panama City killed 10,000. 

■ Invaded Somalia, killing 10,000 
people. Atrocities, like murder, rape 
and torture, are still coming to light. 

■ Bombed Afghanistan with 100 cruise 
missiles. Many civilians were killed. 

■ Continued the secret bombing of 
Iraq. 6,000 civilians are dying each month from US 
bombs and sanctions. 

■ Destroyed the al-Shifa medicines factory in Sudan and 
then lied, saying it was manufacturing nerve gas. 
America's rulers are the biggest war criminals in the 
world. Yet US president Clinton and his NZ poodle Ship- 
ley claim that America is now bombing Serbia to save 
innocent lives in Kosovo. They're as believable as the 
Serbian killer Milosevic. 
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voices from the trenches 


Students march, but more needed 


...AND NOT 
FORGETTING... 


300 STUDENTS from 
Auckland University pro¬ 
tested against the gov¬ 
ernment on 18 March. 

They were opposing 
rising fees, the voluntary 
student membership refer¬ 
endum and the backlog in 
processing student allow¬ 
ance applications. 

Many thousands of the 
country’s poorest students 
are at their wits’ ends be¬ 
cause Work & Income NZ 
still haven’t paid out their 
allowances. 

The noisy demon¬ 
strators waterbombed a 
Shipley impersonator at a 
downtown intersection. 

The street theatre at¬ 
tracted lots of onlookers. 

Students will “never 
be quiet” over National’s 
attacks on them, said the 
co-president of NZ Uni¬ 
versity Students Associa¬ 
tion, Karen Skinner. 

The debate over VSM 
(voluntary student mem¬ 
bership) turned nasty at 
Auckland Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. 

Pro-VSM pamphlets 
likened student president 
David Penney to Nazi die- 





tator Adolf Hitler because 
he supports compulsory 
student unions. 

“These are gutter tac¬ 
tics,” Penney retorted an¬ 
grily. 

An open forum at Auck- 
land University’s quad 
passed a motion removing 
the support of both the 
pro- and anti-VSM lobbies 
from the St Patrick’s Day 
pub crawl and the student 
protest. 

“We’re all sick of this 
shit,” one student was quot¬ 
ed in the student magazine 
Craccum. 

This motion and the low 


turnout at the protest are 
worrying signs. There is a 
loss of momentum in the 
student fightback against 
the government. 

There needs to be hard¬ 
er arguments made against 
the market, the source of 
government attacks on 
students. 

And there needs to be 
a real push for campus 
occupations, preferably co¬ 
ordinated nationally and 
with support from workers’ 
unions on campus. 

These are the politics 
and actions that can revive 
the student movement. 


Eviction fight 

AN AUCKLAND 
state tenant on a 
partial rent strike 
got an order from 
the Tenancy Tribu¬ 
nal to quit his home 
by 13 April. 

But Richard 
Waimotu says: "I'm 
staying put." 

And, like other 
tenants in Shac, 
he's continuing to 
pay only 25% of his 
income in rent to 
Housing NZ. 

Shac chair Peter 
Hughes says: "We 
will re-occupy if 
Richard is evicted, 
using the tactics of 
mass, non-violent 
civil disobedience." 

Ring Richard (09) 
267 5572. Come 
to the rally at his 
home at 154 Mahia 
Rd, Manurewa, 5pm 
on 13 April. 


'h VIGILS TO support the 
fugitive family of 3-year- 
old cancer sufferer Liam 
Williams-Holloway were 
held in many centres on 
19 March. 

There were 300 at Auck¬ 
land, 100 at Christchurch 
and 200 at Dunedin. 

"We are being hounded 
like common criminals", 
read a message from Liam's 
parents, for choosing their 
own form of treatment. 

'h ON 24 March three 
dozen unionists picketed 
Auckland casino Sky City, la¬ 
belled the "worst employer 
in NZ" by Service & Food 
Workers Union national 
secretary Darien Fenton. 

There have been "numer¬ 
ous" cases, she said, where 
workers "come under severe 
pressure" when Sky City 
discovers they belong to the 
union. 

-k 30 INLAND Revenue 
staff at central Auckland 
demonstrated against 
threats to jobs for two 
hours on 15 March. 

The main union at IRD, 
the PSA, is committed to 
"partnership" with manage¬ 
ment. This cuts against its 
ability to lead a real fight for 
jobs at IRD. 


Time to change partners 


union 


by DON FRANKS 

"THE EMOTIVE call of the 
union movement is to jeal¬ 
ousy, resentment and selfish 
advancement." 

“Unions tend to denigrate 
and abuse their partner.” 

These thoughts come from 
Joris de Bres, a former senior 
official of the Public Service 
Association. The PSA is one of 
Aotearoa’s biggest unions. 

When de Bres talks about the 
unions’ abused “partner”, he’s 
referring to the employers. 

If you really want to, you 
can read more of his strange 
thoughts in his booklet Re¬ 
flections on unionism. It’s free 
from the publishers, the PSA. 

The booklet begins with the 
author as a radical activist. Joris 
de Bres studied the revolution¬ 
ary writings of Lenin and Rosa 


Luxemburg and opposed the 
Vietnam war. 

In the early ’70s he was 
prominent in the struggle for 
migrant workers’ rights, finally 
becoming a full-time union 
official. 

The remainder of the book¬ 
let covers the writer’s union 
career from the late ’70s to the 
passing of the Employment 
Contracts Act in ’91. 

These were tough years for 
the NZ working class.TTiey were 
times when the ideas of Lenin 
and Rosa Luxemburg might 
have been an inspiration. 

But there’s no talk of revo¬ 
lution by Joris the unionist. 
His description of the struggle 
against the Employment Con¬ 
tracts legislation shows a rather 
different attitude. 

Of the hundreds of angry 
protest meetings and marches 
by thousands of workers, there’s 


not one sentence. Instead we 
get: “There was a significant 
public constituency for the 
government’s proposals.” 

Of the gutless refusal by 
the CTU union centre to lead 
a general strike over this anti¬ 
worker legislation, Joris says 
they “sensibly chose not to”. 

And of the massive loss of 
wages, conditions and shopfloor 
rights suffered by workers in the 
wake of the Contracts Act, not 
one solitary word. 

Reflections on unionism 
concludes with a list of ways 
unions can win the approval of 
their employers. 

A typical suggestion is: “The 
union takes a realistic approach 
to bargaining... it acts as a 
dampener on unrealistic ex¬ 
pectations.” 

Now, all this nonsense would 
be nothing but a waste of ink 
and paper except for one thing. 


The idea of the boss being a 
trustworthy partner in an equal 
relationship with unions isn’t 
just one man’s delusion. 

It’s the official policy of to¬ 
day’s top PSA leadership, who 
have the legend “Partnership 
for Quality” stamped on every 
document they produce. 

Trouble is, the other “part¬ 
ner” hasn’t got the same idea. 

What sort of partnership is 
it when Inland Revenue bosses 
insist on sacking up to 1,000 
of their staff? These workers 
facing redundancy are mostly 
PSA members. 

And what on earth can the 
PSA’s “partnership” philoso¬ 
phy offer the their Auckland 
members striking against this 
threat? 

Aren’t these workers enti¬ 
tled to better leadership than 
“a dampener on unrealistic 
expectations”? 
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what we think 


A dangerous bully on the loose 


A DANGEROUS bully is running 
loose in the community. If he's 
not stopped, a lot of innocent 
people risk getting badly hurt. 

Will the police stop him be¬ 
fore that happens? 

No. The law favours this 
bully, and calling the police 
won't help at all. Other methods 
will have to be used to protect 
people from injury. 

The bully is Richard Prebble, 
and his offence is the incitement 
of hatred against the poor. 

With ready help from the 
news media, Prebble and his 
right-wing Act party are paint¬ 
ing beneficiaries as the cause of 
all our social problems. 

"The welfare system is doing 
enormous damage to our soci¬ 
ety," trumpets Prebble. 

"Welfare is a lifestyle option," 
he asserts, and "a woman on the 
DPB gets a lot of money". 

The facts are very different. 
Only last month Prebble helped 
his ally Shipley to punish nearly 
5,000 single parent families. 

Under their law change, 
women on the DPB and widow's 
benefit who find part-timework 
now have to pay an incredible 
marginal tax rate of 92 cents in 
the dollar. 

Compare this to the situation 
of multi-millionaire boss Doug 
Myers, who pays a top tax rate 
of just 33 cents in the dollar. 

Plainly, Prebble's claims are 
ridiculous. 

That being the case, why is 
he turning all his firepower on 


NOTICEBOARD 


■ MCDONALDS, MULTINA¬ 
TIONALS AND MARX 

Public meeting in Auckland 
convened by the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Organisation. Wednesday, 

14 April, at 7.30pm. Clubspace, 
Alfred St, opposite university 
library. Look for advertising 
sandwich boards. Ring 634 3984 
for information and transport. 

■ RALLY AGAINST THE BOMB¬ 
ING OF SERBIA 

Join the rallies against US inter¬ 
vention in the Balkans, which is 
supported by Shipley's govern¬ 
ment. For details, ring the Social¬ 
ist Centre (09) 634 3984. 


beneficiaries? Why is this leader 
of a rich man's party attacking 
the most vulnerable, powerless 
people in society? 

Here's the answer. The stink¬ 
ing rich are starting to get 
scared. Workers are growing 
more and more angry at their 
low pay and the destruction of 
essentials like the public health 
and education services. 

Workers are looking to fight 
back, as the spirited strike by 
Waikato nurses so vividly shows. 

Errand boys for big business, 
like Prebble, sense the rise in 
workers' anger. And they fear it. 

So they try to divide - and 
weaken - the working class by 
suggesting our enemy isn't the 
bosses, but others like us. 

That's why the dishonest 
picture of the "bludging ben¬ 
eficiary" is created. 

No worker should be fooled 
by the divisive play-acting of 
Prebble and his fellow Actors. 
They are, in reality, against all 
workers. 

That's why Prebble recently 
refused to acknowledge the 
validity of a wage claim by uni¬ 
versity cleaners in his electorate 
who wanted 42 cents more. This 
would have brought them up 
to the "princely" rate of $9.77 
an hour. 

So much for Prebble's support 
of the "incentive to work". 

Knocking back the justified 
demands of all workers is the 
real motive for this bully's nasty 
attacks on beneficiaries. 


A struggle that can be won 


THREMACrOKSstood 
out in the 3-day strike 
by 1,800 Waikato nurs¬ 
es for more pay and 
staff: 

■ Although it was their 
first strike in ten 
years, the Waikato 
nurses were confi¬ 
dent and spirited. 

■ “Public support for 
the nurses appears 
immense” (to quote 
the NZ Herald, no 
friend of workers). 

■ The government de¬ 
nies responsibility, 
despite a directive 
from its health agency 
to hospital bosses to 
“stand firm” against 
pay claims. 

All these things 
(confident mood, public backing 
and government shuffling) add up to 
a struggle that can be won. 

The last ingredient needed for 
victory is determination by union 
leaders to fight, not compromise, and 
to mobilise active support from other 
sections of workers. 

There are molecular changes oc¬ 
curring in society. The grassroots are 
sick of the way things are. 

A positive, fighting lead from union 
officials has the potential to strike a 
real chord. 
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List #3. Thanks to: 

AUCKLAND: Ben $120; Study group $39; Pe¬ 
ter B $50; Peter D $16; Shac $50; Alfie $10; 
Mick $20; Stewart $50; Tului $10; Mark $20; 
Roger $10; Mat $5. Total $400. 
TIMBERLANDS: Branch $200; George $100. 
Total $300. 

WELLINGTON: Judith $50; John S $20. Total 
$70. 

OTHER AREAS: Iris C$100. 

TOTAL SO FAR $3,074.55 


THE APPEAL is mak¬ 
ing good progress so $2,000 
far. 

A flow of dona¬ 
tions is vital because 
the cover price of So¬ 
cialist Worker doesn't 
meet all production 
costs. 

Support your 
socialist press. Send a 
donation now to: 

$W APPEAL, PO BOX 
13-685, AUCKLAND 
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upsizing the state 


Zero tolerance = war on the poor 


by GRANT BROOKES 

"THE KEY to creating 
a safer community 
for New Zealanders 
to live in is to adopt 
zero tolerance." 

That’s what Labour 
leader Helen Clark 
said as she threw in her 
lot with Act, the insur¬ 
ance companies, media 
bosses and the cops. 

National responded 
with a promise of “zero 
tolerance” policing by 
July, to go with the 
eight new “enforce¬ 
ment squads” and 236 
extra police announced 
in February. 

Zero tolerance is 
about cracking down 
hard on the smallest 
misdemeanours, like 
windscreen washing at 
intersections or graffiti 
“tagging”. 

In New York, where 
it originated, it’s meant 
an “open season” on 
the city’s poor and 
blacks. In 1997 and 
1998, 35,000 people 
were detained by the 
New York police for 
no reason. 

Last month four 
New York cops, claim¬ 
ing to be searching for 
a “rape suspect”, fired 
41 shots into Guinean 
immigrant Amadou 
Diallo, age 22, as he 
fumbled to find his 
front door keys. 

Diallo was unarmed, 
had no criminal record, 
worked 12 hours a day 
and neither drank nor 
smoked. 

Police in this coun¬ 
try are the same breed. 
They just lack the zero 
tolerance “green light” 
and handguns as stand¬ 
ard equipment. 

A Te Puni Kokiri 
report leaked last year 
said that Maori are 
beaten, strip-searched 
and sexually abused by 
cops so often they don’t 
bother reporting it. 

The report backed 
the view that the police 
force is “a racist institu¬ 
tion which perpetuates 
strong anti-Maori at¬ 


titudes”. 

And just this month 
Tyrone Laurenson, a 
senior Samoan police 
officer who quit in 1997, 
went public. 

He said: “The NZ 
police force is domi¬ 
nated by white, middle 
class males, therefore 
it’s going to be domi¬ 
nated by white, middle 
class male attitudes. 
And unfortunately, 
they include racism.” 

He told how he’d 
entered police stations 
- in uniform - and been 
told to “step up and 
sign the bail bond”. 


NOBODY'S SAFE from 
"home invasion" by 
the state's spies. 

The government’s 
SIS Amendment Act, 
passed on March 25, 
lets the spies break in 
and plant or remove 
“evidence”. 

There were hundreds 
of submissions on the 
Bill. The vast major¬ 
ity opposed it. Protests 
were held around the 
country on February 9. 

But Helen Clark ig¬ 
nored the opposition. 
Instead, she lined up 
with the right-wing bloc 
of National, United and 
Act. Labour’s support 
made it law. 

Parliament is now 
considering a second 
SIS Bill to give a retired 
judge the right to author- 
isebreak-insjointlywith 
the prime minister. 

Clark claimed that 
this “judicial oversight” 


because to the cops 
being Samoan meant 
being a criminal. He 
said police called Pa¬ 
cific islanders “coons” 
and “darkies”. 

Behind all of the 
law’n’order rhetoric, 
it’s more of these rac¬ 
ist thugs with greater 
powers that the politi¬ 
cians want. They claim 
they’re just responding 
to the public’s concerns. 
But this is a lie. 

Even after three 
months of media scares 
about “home invasions” 
and violent crime, the 
latest poll shows the 


would be “an important 
step forward in bringing 
a further check” on the 
spies. But it’s no real 
“check” at all. 

It took widespread 
opposition before Ap¬ 
peal Court judges decid¬ 
ed the 1996 SIS break-in 
at the home of anti-Apec 
activist Aziz Choudry 
was illegal after all. 

In 1997 a retired High 
Court judge, SIS watch¬ 
dog justice Laurie Greig, 
had declared that it was 
"lawful, reasonable and 
justified”. 

Last August a sec¬ 
ond High Court judge, 
Graham Panckhurst, 
ruled that the SIS had 
every right to break into 
Choudry’s home. 

The SIS Amendment 
Act cements this right 
into law. It could be used 
against anyone who op¬ 
poses the system. 

In the 1960s, SIS 


public are still twice 
as concerned about 
health underfund¬ 
ing as they are about 
crime. Yet there’s no 
new health initiative 
to respond to this. 

Right now, police 
are heavying people 
who they think might 
be planning protests 
against Apec. 

Our rulers want 
more police with 
greater powers to instil 
fear in working class 
people. If that fails, 
they want a stronger 
state to tackle grass¬ 
roots unrest. 


agents were caught spy¬ 
ing on anti-Vietnam 
war protesters at four 
universities. 

SIS bugs were found 
in union offices in the 
’70s. In the ’80s they 
targeted anti-apartheid 
activists. 

While increased SIS 
powers show how our 
rulers will trample hu¬ 
man rights to protect 
their class privileges, it 
also reveals their fear. 

SIS powers were 
extended in 1969 as 
anti-Vietnam protests 
mushroomed. They 
were boosted again in 
1977 after economic 
crisis and a strike wave 
shook the bosses. 

The SIS is getting 
more powers because, 
with crises and strug¬ 
gles spreading around 
the world, our rulers 
fear their grip is starting 
to slip. 



■ AMADOU DIALLO, shot 41 
times by New York police 
because he was the wrong 
colour. That's the reality 
behind the "zero tolerance" 
policing now being pushed 
by National and Labour. 


Home invasion by state spies 


Smash the 
state! 

THE STRENGTHENING of 
the state has exposed one 
of the right's biggest lies. 
But it's also highlighted 
weaknesses in reform¬ 
ist left ideas like those 
pushed by the Alliance. 

For the last 15 years, 
politicians played on 
resentment of the state to 
help sell policies of deregn- 
lation, privatisation and tax 
cnts. 

Bnt they only rolled hack 
state control on the market. 

For grassroots peo¬ 
ple the welfare state was 
slashed and state coercion 
increased, particnlarly after 
the introdnction of the 
union-bnsting Employment 
Contracts Act. 

The Alliance says the 
solution is to capture par¬ 
liamentary power, take over 
the reins of the state and 
regulate away the misery 
the free market creates. 

But the coercive state 

- the police, the courts, 
the SIS, and behind them 
the armed forces - cannot 
be taken over and used to 
create the radical change 
needed to end market 
misery. 

It’s an instrument of class 
rule by the bosses. Only 
mass action outside parlia¬ 
ment can curtail it. 

Student protests against 
spies on campus in the 1960s 
forced a public inquiry into 
the SIS and the closure of 
their Parnell office. 

When 10,000 workers 
marched on parliament 
against the 1977 SIS Bill, 
National prime minister 
Robert Muldoon backed 
away from forcing public 
servants to obey SIS orders. 

But demonstrations 
alone aren’t a solution. To 
be free of tyranny, the work¬ 
ing class has to get rid of the 
state forces completely. 

That means building 
mass struggles outside 
parliament - and a revolu¬ 
tionary party to lead them 

- which can seize control 
from the bosses and smash 
their state. 
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comment 


whq* socialises 
sav about... 


Are women now liberated? 


by HELEN SHOOTER and 
GRANT MORGAN 

A GROUP of young women 
in Auckland recently formed 
Feminist Action. 

On 19 March they picketed the 
office of Pavement because the 
magazine “portrayed very young 
models as sex objects”. 

The birth of Feminist Action 
coincides with a new publication 
by Germaine Greer, author of the 
30-year-old landmark feminist 
book The Female Eunueh. 

Greer says her new book, The 
Whole Woman, was written because 
“it’s time to get angry again”. 

She’s furious 
with “lifestyle 
feminists” who 
say that feminism 
has now gone far 
enough to give 
them “money, sex 
and fashion”. 

Natasha Wal¬ 
ter, author of The 
New Feminism, 
views Greer as a 
dinosaur. Walter’s 
view of women’s 
position in society 
today is one of 
“powerful women 
driving sleek cars 
to work”. 

A former minister in the British 
Conservative government, Edwina 
Currie, ridicules Greer as “a great 
big hard-boiled prat”. 

According to this right-wing 
politician, women “have equal 
opportunities in the workplace and 
we have sexual freedom”. 

But Currie’s world doesn’t exist 
for most women who are working 
class. 

Some middle class women have 
gained a lot since the 1970s. They 
have greater access to top jobs. 

But working class women are 
still dogged with working long 
hours for poor pay and struggling 
with childcare. 

Greer’s book is a rare assertion 
of this tough reality. She rightly 
points out that, measured by hour¬ 
ly pay, British women on average 
get only 79% of men’s rate. 

In February, a survey by British 
women’s magazine Prima found 
that 89% of women felt their lives 
were tougher now than in previous 
generations. 

But Greer is wide of the mark 
when it comes to identifying who 
is to blame for the continued op¬ 
pression of women. She wrongly 
believes all men are responsible, 
saying: “In the year 2000 more men 


hate more women more bitterly 
than in 1970”. 

The society we live in is in¬ 
fected with sexist ideas. That’s why 
Feminist Action protested against 
Pavement’s portrayal of young 
women as “sex objects”. 

But they aren’t the result of a 
conspiracy of every man - from 
the telephone repairman to the 
boss of Telecom - to keep women 
down. 

Ruling class men and women 
benefit from the oppression of 
women and the gender divisions 
that keep working women’s pay 
down. Working class men have 
every interest in fighting alongside 
women for equal 
rights. 

Greer talks 
about male- 
dominated un¬ 
ions which won’t 
light for women. 

This wasn’t 
true of the PSA 
in past decades 
when most of its 
members were 
male, yet it was 
at the forefront 
of struggles for 
equal pay and 
women’s rights. 

Today, when 
the PSA contains 
a higher proportion of women and 
is headed by a female president, 
it has embraced the concept of 
“partnership” with the bosses. 

This is undermining the PSA’s 
fight against Inland Revenue’s 
attack on the jobs of its members, 
many of them women. 

The fault lies with the class 
collaborationist politics of PSA 
leaders, not with their gender. 

Greer flatly contradicts herself. 
She talks of men’s satisfied lives of 
“long work days spent in the pub, 
in the bar on the train, playing 
squash or golf, lunchiug”. 

She then says that “men live and 
work in a frighteningly unfree and 
tyrannical society”, facing the “pen¬ 
alty” of longer working hours. 

Greer concludes that womeu 
must separate themselves off from 
a “male-dominated” society. 

But a prime enemy of Feminist 
Action is a woman, Jenny Shipley, 
who’s fronting “more market” 
attacks on everyone at the base of 
society, women as well as men. 

That’s why Greer’s strategy is 
self-defeating. It shuts working 
class women off from working 
class men, their necessary allies in 
the fight for the joint liberation of 
women and workers. 



Compulsory Student unions 


THE GOVERNMENT is forcing 
all student associations to 
hold a vote on whether stu¬ 
dents have compulsory (that 
is, automatic) or voluntary 
membership to their union. 

Association dues used to be 
covered by the loans that stu¬ 
dents take out to meet the costs 
of user-pays tertiary education. 

This year, however, National 
made students pay association 
dues “up front”. This is a cynical 
pressure tactic to get debt-crip- 
pled students to vote “volun¬ 
tary” so they can pull out of their 
association and avoid this “up 
front” cost next year. 

The hypocrisy would be 
laughable if it didn’t threaten 
students’ ability to resist their 
drift into poverty. 

There should be student 
“choice” and “freedom”, argue 
Shipley’s government. Okay, so 
they’re hypocritical scumbags. 
But what’s wrong with having 
a referendum on voluntary stu¬ 
dent membership? 

Shipley & Co don’t want 
students to have control over 
what happens in tertiary edu¬ 
cation. Control, they believe, 
is something for the rich and 
powerful. 

Since when? 

Since when have students 
been consulted, let alone given 
a vote, over important matters 
like the imposition of unafford¬ 
able fees? Or the content of 
their tertiary courses? Or staff 
appointments to managerial 
and teaching positions? Or the 
investment decisions of their 
institutions? Or... the list is 
endless. 

Student associations fight for 
students to have a voice, and 
thus a little control, inside their 
institutions. Weaken the asso¬ 
ciations and students will have 
even less control than now. 

The National Party and their 
mates only want “freedom” on 
their terms: the freedom for a 
tiny layer of people to become 
filthy rich through exploiting 
and coercing the rest of us. 

The results of their “free¬ 
dom” are all around us. We have 
the freedom to live in pitiful 
accommodation, to get diseases 
of poverty like TB, to repay stu¬ 


dent debt for the rest of our lives, 
to be bullied at work and to be 
victimised if we speak out. 

Student associations are far 
from perfect. So students should 
push for a better union - not 
weaken their collective ability 
to defend themselves. 

The best way is to up the 
stakes. Student unions should 
become more challenging to the 
authorities who push students 
around and charge them fees. 

To do this, student unions need 
to forge alliances with their natu¬ 
ral allies, particularly teaching and 
ancillary staff on campus. 

Slippery 

Trying to prove respectabil¬ 
ity by pointing to services run 
by student associations, such as 
cafes and pubs, is a slippery slide 
to irrelevance and worse. 

It’s a game that would turn 
student associations into merely 
commercial service providers 
acting in a similar way to the 
campus administrators - cutting 
staff, depressing wages, raising 
prices, all in the name of running 
“successful” (that is, profitable) 
businesses on campus. 

Going this route, of course, 
would sabotage unity with staff 
on campus as well as alienate 
students from their association. 

Workers and students need 
unions to protect themselves 
from our rulers’ attacks. If stu¬ 
dent associations are in the posi¬ 
tion of being bosses themselves, 
administering large businesses 
on campus, their real reason for 
existance is compromised. 

Shipley’s assault on student 
associations can best be repelled 
by proving that associations can 
make a positive difference in stu¬ 
dents’ lives. This means leading 
a collective struggle against fees 
and debt and for more student 
power on campus. 

More challenges to the au¬ 
thorities’ politics are needed. So 
are more rallies and occupations. 
Students at Goldsmiths, a univer¬ 
sity in London, have shown how 
a militant occupation can beat 
fees. (See the supplement.) 

Let’s step up the fight for 
voluntary tertiary fees and com¬ 
pulsory student rights. 

■ BEN CROSS 
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eviction fights in the 1930s 


The battle of Norfolk Street 


■ STATE TENANTS on Shac's partial rent strike 
are now facing eviction after five years of 
refusing to pay more than 25% of their income 
in rent. Their struggle has parallels with the 
anti-eviction fights of the Great Slump. 



JIM EDWARDS arrested at Norfolk Street 


by DEAN PARKER and 
GRANT MORGAN 

THE COMMUNIST leader of 
the unemployed, Jim Ed¬ 
wards, was sent to jail during 
the Great Slump for defend¬ 
ing a woman and her children 
from eviction. 

This is known in working class 
history as “the battle of Norfolk 
Street”. It happened in Auck¬ 
land’s down-at-heels suburb of 
Ponsonby in October 1931. 

For several years the NZ 
economy had been flattened by 
the global crisis. An epidemic of 
unemployment and poverty was 
raging, made worse by the right- 
wing government’s pay cuts and 
other austerity measures. 

The unions were reeling and 
most of their officials didn’t want 
to fight. 

Lots of working class families 
were being evicted because they 
couldn’t afford the rent. 

Auckland’s trade union coun¬ 
cil ruled that workers shouldn’t 
pay more in rent than 14 shillings 
10 pence a week (about a third 
of the average wage). 

This was put into practice by 
the tenant of 21 Norfolk Street, a 
destitute single mother with five 
young children. 

After she’d been on the par¬ 
tial rent strike for 11 weeks, her 
landlord got an eviction order. 

■ LEAGUE 

She contacted the Anti-Evic¬ 
tion League, which had been 
formed by the Unemployed 
Workers Movement to stop poor 
people being thrown out of their 
homes. It had links to the union 
movement, particularly the mili¬ 
tant Seamen’s Union. 

When a family was to be 
evicted, league members would 
rally the support of neighbours 
and local workers and occupy 
the house to stop the bailiffs. 

If they didn’t always manage 
to stop an eviction, they often 
delayed it so the tenants could 
find other accommodation. 

According to police evidence 
quoted in the Auckland Weekly 
News, Unemployed Workers 
Movement leader Jim Edwards 
told a public meeting that work¬ 
ers should go “in their thou¬ 
sands” to Norfolk Street. 


If only a few went, Edwards 
said, they would be “cleaned 
up” by the cops and he “didn’t 
want to hear police batons on 
the heads of workers”. 

The police said Edwards 
ended his speech with these 
words; “Go inside or stand on the 
verandah and assist the defend¬ 
ers of this woman prevent the 
tools of capitalism from brutally 
throwing her into the street.” 

Years later, Edwards recalled 
the league’s decision to “now take 
an extreme measure by arming 
the eviction committee”. 

When police cars arrived at 
Norfolk Street, Edwards was 
addressing a crowd outside the 
house. He made a run for the 
house but was arrested after a 
mass melee. 

Inside, Communist leader 
Alex Drennan and others stood 
waiting with improvised weap¬ 
ons. Banners on the verandah 
read “Anti-Eviction Committee” 
and “No Work, No Rent”. A red 
flag flew on the roof. 

The police, with batons drawn, 
stormed up to the house and 
jemmied open the door. 

Outnumbered, Drennan and 


those inside demanded the po¬ 
lice put their batons away. Faced 
with a bloody battle, the police 
agreed, provided the occupiers 
stood aside. 

15 arrests were then made. 
They all later joined Edwards in 
jail for a month, with the excep¬ 
tion of one anti-eviction activist 
sentenced to three months. 

Police helped bailiffs remove 
furniture from the house and 
stack it on the footpath. The 
tenant was the last to leave. A 
collection was taken up for her 
among the crowd, raising the 
equivalent of a week’s wages. 

This struggle gripped the 
media. It became a rallying 
point in the fightback against 
depression-era attacks on the 
working class. 

Here is Edwards’ recollection 
of the following months: “So we 
went on - evictions, demonstra¬ 
tions. I remember the police 
coming to me and saying - Jim, 
for Christ’s sake, give us a Sunday 
off. We don’t want to be marching 
all the time. ” 

These mass actions led to rapid 
growth in the Unemployed Work¬ 
ers Movement and its political 


leadership, the Communist Party. 

In the general election held 
one month after the battle of 
Norfolk Street, Labour increased 
its seats in parliament by five. For 
the first time, Labour’s vote was 
the greatest of any single party, 
and by a substantial margin of 
almost 60,000 votes. 

Edwards stood as Communist 
candidate in the safe Labour seat 
of Auckland Central. 

In his opening address, he said 
the emancipation of the work¬ 
ing class could be won only by 
the workers themselves acting 
through mass organisation. 

■ IMMEDIATE 

He outlined the Communist 
Party’s immediate demands, 
which included a rent reduction 
for the unemployed and a 35- 
hour week for workers. 

Edwards gained 456 votes 
while the Labour candidate was 
returned with 5,076 votes. 

Four years later, in 1935, 
Labour won government office 
in a landslide. A key factor in 
Labour’s election victory was the 
wave of grassroots protests, like 
the battle of Norfolk Street. 

Labour legislated the welfare 
state, including a large-scale 
programme of state housing with 
rents pegged at a percentage of 
income. Such reforms dramati¬ 
cally improved the position of 
the working class. 

But Labour refused to chal¬ 
lenge the basic operations of 
capitalism, leaving profit-hungry 
bosses in control of the economy 
and with the power to dictate 
political terms. 

This fatal flaw eventually 
culminated in the “more market” 
onslaught begun in 1984 by La¬ 
bour and continued to this day 
by National. 

State tenants are now being 
priced out of their homes by 
National’s market rents. Housing 
is a growing burden on all work¬ 
ing class families as bankers and 
landlords grow fat. 

At the next election. National 
must be voted out. By itself, how¬ 
ever, this is not enough. 

The working class also need to 
organise mass actions, like those 
of the Anti-Eviction League, and 
promote their own class politics 
and organisation. 
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review 


Rapping out the S-word 


by GRANT MORGAN 

THE INCUMBENT Democratic 
senator for California, Jay Bnl- 
worth, breaks down while watch¬ 
ing his TV campaign ads where 
he appears with his fake apple pie 
family to slam “welfare cheats”. 
This, of conrse, is code for blam¬ 
ing poor blacks for society’s ills. 

Unable to cope with his hy¬ 
pocrisy, he plans his own assas¬ 
sination. This snddenly leaves him 
free to expose how US politics is 
dominated by the mega-rich. 

When asked at a hlack cam¬ 
paign rally, “Doesn’t the Demo¬ 
cratic Party care abont ns?”, 
Bulworth sarcastically responds: 
“Isn’t it obvions?” 

The plot of Warren Beatty’s 
film Bulworth isn’t your usual 


Hollywood fare. It’s filling. 

The senator recruits three black 
women as campaign workers and 
turns on his corporate hackers. 

He uses rap to insult his hig 
business sponsors and hangs out 
in a poor black neighbourhood. 

His campaign team panic - till 
they realise his rap attacks on the 
rich are hugely popular with work¬ 
ing class whites as well as blacks. 

Bulworth exposes the way that 
politicians use racism to divide 
black and white. 

He calls for a redistribution of 
wealth and advocates “the S-word” 
- socialism. And he makes murder- 
ous enemies among his former 
paymasters, the ruling elite. 

This is a funny, sharp, compel¬ 
ling film. Make sure you view it, or 
else you’ll rue it. Rap on! 


letters 


B INTERVENTION FORCE 

FOLLOWING THE lead of the 
Australian government. New 
Zealand is readying itself to 
intervene in the destabilising 
East Timor/Indonesian situa¬ 
tion. 

The order has been given 
for all six of the RNZAF's 
Hercules transport aircraft to 
be operational by the end of 
March. 

Such a state of operational 
readiness was last reached dur¬ 
ing the Vietnam war. 

Similarly, the Skyhawks at 
Ohakea have been flying train¬ 
ing sorties daily. 

And, at Whenuapai, the 
SAS have been conducting 
extensive parachute training 
operations. 

Overall, the NZ Army has 
had its state of readiness 
decreased to two months, and 
the special forces such as the 
SAS to one month. 

PAUL GOODE, Auckland 

B SEPARATISM? 

JUST LIKE the Unionists in the 


north of Ireland, the Maori are 
advocating separatism based 
on ethnicity. 

Many Maori are conserva¬ 
tive, and separatism is one way 
of dividing the people power, 
ensuring there is no effective 
challenge to the elite Round 
and Brown Tables. 

The very people who op¬ 
posed separatism in South 
Africa support it here. Separa¬ 
tism is racist. 

By agitating for separatism, 
the Maori are stating they no 
longer want to be partners to 
the Treaty of Waitangi. 

Then the Crown is no 
longer obliged to return lands, 
afford protection to or edu¬ 
cate the Maori. 

Self-determination is not a 
concept that is exclusive to the 
indigenous. It can also encom¬ 
pass those who do not define 
their ethnicity as exclusively 
Maori or Pakeha, and who 
are prepared to fight for their 
right to be governed by a 
single secular, democratic and 
ethnically tolerant power. 

SHONA DUNCAN, Dunedin 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploi¬ 
tation which generates inequality, 
crisis and war. Although work¬ 
ers create society’s wealth, it is 
controlled by the ruling class for 
its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built 
when the working class takes 
control of social wealth and 
democratically plans its produc¬ 
tion and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class divi¬ 
sions in society. 

Stalinist countries such as 
China and Cuba, just like the 
former Soviet Union and the 
Eastern bloc, have nothing to do 
with socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support the strug¬ 
gles of workers against every 
dictatorial stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT REFORM¬ 
ISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Alli¬ 
ance, Labour and union leaders 
claim. It must be overthrown by 
the working class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, 
police and judiciary protect the 
ruling class. These institutions 
cannot be taken over and used 
by the working class. 

To pave the way to social¬ 
ism the working class needs a 
new kind of state - a democratic 
workers state based on workers 
councils and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the 
struggle for socialism is global. 


We campaign for solidarity 
with workers in other countries. 
We fight racism and imperial¬ 
ism. We oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all genuine 
national liberation struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends on 
spreading working class revolu¬ 
tions around the world. 

LIBERATION FROM OPPRES¬ 
SION 

We fight for democratic rights. 

We oppose the oppression of 
women, Maori, Pacific Islanders, 
lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are 
used to divide the working class. 

We support the right of all 
oppressed groups to organise 
for their own defence. Their 
liberation is essential to social¬ 
ist revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach 
to Treaty claims has benefited a 
Maori elite while doing little for 
working class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will 
only become a reality with the 
establishment of a workers state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most mili¬ 
tant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages 
of building such a party through 
involvement in the day-to-day 
struggles of workers and the 
oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers Or¬ 
ganisation must grow in size and 
influence to provide leadership 
in the struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want 
to fight for socialism, then join us. 


Get involved with the SWO 


^AUCKLAND 


PO Box 13-685 Auckland. Phone 
the Socialist Centre 634 3984. 


ir ROTORUA 


Phone Bernie 345 9853. 


^WELLINGTON 


PO Box 43-043, Wainuiomata. 
Phone Gordon 564 9248 


ir CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone Roy 384 4681. 


ir DUNEDIN 


Phone Kyle 477 2712. 


ir NATIONAL OFFICE 


The SWO also has members 
in other regions. They can be 
contacted through the SWO's 
national office. 

Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Phone & fax: (09) 634 3984. 
Email: socialist-worker@ak.planet. 
co.nz 


ir OTHER COUNTRIES 


The SWO belongs to the 
International Socialist Tendency. 
We have sister organisations in 
many other countries. They can 
be contacted through the SWO's 
national office. 
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Nato throws match into 
Balkans powderkeg 


BILL CLINTON, with Western 
poodles like Shipley trotting 
at his heels, has ordered the 
bombing of Serbia. 

Albanians make up 90% of 
Kosovo’s population. Their le¬ 
gitimate demands for independ¬ 
ence have met full-scale oppres¬ 
sion from Serbian forces. 

TV images of murdered vil¬ 
lagers and a terrified population 
bring home this horror. 

But bombing Serbia won’t 
stop the suffering of the Albani¬ 
ans in Kosovo. 

Contrary to Clinton’s rheto¬ 
ric, the plight of the Kosovans 
isn’t driving US policy. 

After all, the US State De¬ 
partment was denouncing the 
Kosovo Liberation Army as 
“terrorists” just last year. 

The West’s meddling in the 
Balkans has always ended in 
disaster. For over a century it 
has provoked bloodshed in the 
region. It has never brought 
peace. 

■ It was the 1913 Treaty of Lon¬ 
don that handed Kosovo over 
to Serbia. 

■ After the First World War, Ko¬ 
sovo again suffered a similar 
fate at the hands of the West. 

■ The victors of the Second 
World War, including the West, 
again shoved Kosovo back into 
Serbia. 

Every Western adventure 


in the Balkans has popularised 
local nationalist leaders who’ve 
set workers and peasants at each 
other’s throats. 

Every intervention has sown 
the seeds of further bloodlet¬ 
ting. 

Today, Nato threatens to drag 
the whole region into an even 
wider war, embracing millions 
of innocent people. 


There’s every chance that 
neighbouring Macedonia could 
break up. This could draw in 
Bulgaria and Greece which have 
rival claims on Macedonia. 

There is already military 
competition between the re¬ 
gion’s two big powers, Turkey 
and Greece. 

Nato has thrown a match into 
the Balkans powderkeg. 


"OUR BOMBS will weaken 
Serbian strongman Milose¬ 
vic." That's the line being 
spouted by Clinton and the 
other Nato warmongers. 

But history shows the op¬ 
posite. Western homhs will 
increase support for Slobodan 
Milosevic inside Serbia as he 
poses as an arch-nationalist 
standing up to big power ag¬ 
gression. 

Mass demonstrations in 
Serbia almost overthrew Milo¬ 
sevic in 1997. He put the boot 
harder into Kosovo to whip up 
nationalistic fervour and retain 
power. 

In mid-1998 Britain’s Fi¬ 
nancial Times reported grow¬ 
ing opposition in Serbia under 
the headline “Worker unrest 
begins to weaken Milosevic 
support”. 

The paper cited discontent 
at food rationing, unemploy¬ 
ment and conscription. 

Again, Milosevic’s response 
was to play the nationalist card 
and turn the screws tighter on 
Kosovo. 

Now that Nato’s bombs 
are pounding Serbia, internal 
workers’ opposition to Milo¬ 
sevic will be weakened by the 
nationalistic backlash. 

America doesn’t want to 
see workers in Serbia or else¬ 
where in the Balkans rise up 
to fight for their own interests. 

The US isn’t interested 
in protecting people from 
oppression anywhere in the 
world. 

Clinton is conducting an 
undeclared bombing campaign 
against Iraq and imposing 
sanctions, killing 6,000 civil¬ 
ians a month. 

And the US has no qualms 
about backing brutal regimes 
around the world that oppress 
their populations, like Turkey 
and Israel. 

The Nato air strikes are 
about America demonstrating 
its power, not just to Serbia, 
but to the rest of the world. 

US special envoy to the 
Balkans Richard Holbrooke 
admits bombing Serbia is about 
“the credibility of Nato”. 

Leaders of other Nato 
countries, like France and 
Germany, have conceded that 
bombing Serbia won’t stop the 
year-long fighting in Kosovo. 

Yet they are supporting 
Nato’s bombing campaign 
anyway. 


West helps Creation killers 


THE WEST backed Croatia's 
ruler Franjo Tudjman during 
the Bosnian war. 

His regime is every bit as 
brutal as Milosevic's. 

Investigators for the 
West's international war 
crimes tribunal say three 
Croatian generals are war 
criminals for the "ethnic 
cleansing" of 200,000 Serb 
civilians in 1995. 

The tribunal concluded 
that the Creation army car¬ 
ried out summary execu¬ 
tions, the shelling of civil¬ 
ians and "ethnic cleansing", 
all of which occurred under 
the direction of retired US 
military officers working in 
Croatia with the Pentagon's 
approval. 


Croatian forces rained 
3,000 shells on civilians in the 
city of Knin for two days. 

Yet the US opposes any 
legal action against the three 
Creation generals, saying the 
shelling of Serb towns was 
"legitimate military action". 

Despite these war crimes, 
the Creation regime is still 
backed by Nato. 

Milosevic, denounced 
by Washington as a bloody 
butcher, is giving the same 
rationale for his policy of 
shelling Albanian towns in 
Kosovo. 

American policy in the 
Balkans is a cynical mix of 
political hypocrisy, cover- 
ups, power games and brute 
force. 
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